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Helen Jackson. 


Tue departure from the world of a woman so gifted 
and so beloved as Mrs. Helen Jackson (best known as 
‘H. H.’) suggests the advantage possessed, after all, by a 
literary woman over a literary man : her greater nearness to 
her public. A woman by her/very nature puts more confi- 
dence in her readers ; she can, without loss of dignity, write 
her own heart into her lines and she invites more confidences 
in return. It is doubtful whether the greatest of our mascu- 
line poets had attained a place in so many humble hearts as 
‘H. H.;’ had comforted or strengthened or stimulated so 
many ; had received so many letters of warm acknowledg- 
ment from strangers. And it is a remarkable proof of her 
real literary quality that she was never absorbed or over- 
powered by this kind of popularity ; so that while her sim- 
pler and more familiar verse found its way into as many 
scrap-books as anything written by American women during 
the Sigourney period, for example, or the Cary period, she 
yet attained in her profounder poems a grade of thought and 
execution far beyond anything produced in these earlier 
epochs ; and probably beyond the poetic work of any woman 
since the death of Mrs. Browning. 

This makes her life and work peculiarly worth study ; and 
she presents also the interesting instance of a woman who 
began her literary career after the age of thirty, and after 
she had experienced and lost that which is held by many to 
be the whole of a woman’s existence—wifehood, mother- 
hood, and a home. Indeed, her mature life may be easily 
divided—as has already been pointed out by others—into 
three wholly distinct periods. During the first she was wife, 
mother and woman of society ; during the second she was 
a literary woman ; during the third, literature itself was ut- 
terly absorbed in a generous and unselfish purpose, so 
in looking forward to death, the productions of this 
last period were the only ones that she cared to preserve. 
Fortunately we build larger than we know ; and work so fine 
and strong as some of her earlier writing can never efface 
itself, even for the sake of all the Indians between here and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Helen Maria (Fiske) Jackson was one of two daughters— 
Mrs. E. C, Banfield being the other—of the late Prof. Na- 
than W. Fiske, of Amherst College, who was distinguished 
for his attainments in philology and mathematics, and was 
translator of a Manual of Classical Literature and author of 
several books for children. His daughter Helen was born 
in Amherst, Mass., October 18, 1831 ; her mother’s maiden 
name being Vinal. She is known to have displayed in early 
childhood the ardent and impetuous nature that always be- 
longed to her ; and is credited by local tradition with having 
run away from home at the age of ten or thereabouts, with 
a little playmate—the two girls being at last discovered, 
walking contentedly along, hand in hand with a tin-peddler. 
She went to various schools, among which were the Ipswich 
(Mass.) Female Seminary and the private school of Rev. 
J. S. C. Abbott in New York; where she made a lifelong 
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friend in the person of his daughter, now Mrs. Oliver John- 
son. 

She was herself married, about 1855, to Capt. Edward B. 
Hunt, U. S. A., a brother of the well-known Gov. Washing- 
ton Hunt, of New York. With him she led a rather wan- 
dering existence, although he, as an engineer officer of high 
rank, saw little of garrison or frontier life. He was at one 
time an assistant instructor at West Point, and was also on 
duty at West Point and at ‘Newport, R. I. They spent 
several summers in Brattleborough, Vt., where she was well- 
known. She also went with her husband to various scien- 
tific meetings, where his eminent attainments made him 
always in demand. During this period she was a great 
social favorite, being full of vivacity and spirits, with much 
personal attraction and a charming taste in dress. She was 
a devoted wife and mother, but nobody dreamed of her as a 
literary woman. That phase was developed by itself, when 
successive bereavements had left her alone in the world, and 
she emerged from an abyss of sorrow to a new life. One or 
more of her children died very young ; and on Oct. 2, 1863, 
Major Hunt was killed suddenly, through the premature 
explosion of a submarine battery of his own invention ; he 
went down into the hold of the vessel to which it was at- 
tached and was found suffocated. She still had her boy 
Rennie, a child of uncommon beauty and endowments, in 
whom she was wholly absorbed. In 1864 he died at West 
Roxbury, Mass., after a very brief illness ; and the mother, 
utterly overwhelmed, shut herself up in her own room, where 
she remained for many months, refusing to see her nearest 
friends. Her physician said of her that he feared it would 
be one of those rare cases where people actually die of 
grief. He was mistaken ; it was the effort of a strong and 
passionate nature to control itself. At last the control 
came; and she astonished thuse who knew her best by 
coming forth smiling, cheerful, vivacious, active as of old. 
Thenceforth she kept the pictures and memorials of her hus- 
band and son always before her, spoke of them freely, and 
no stranger would have dreamed of the epoch of darkness 
she had gone through. 

Early in 1865 she went to Newport—one of her old 
homes—to reside. She took up her abode at what was then 
the leading winter boarding-house of that place, kept by a 
Quaker hostess, Mrs. Dame, a very superior person, who 
had brought round her a family including several persons of 
strong literary tastes. Mrs. Hunt had already written 
poetry ; and under the stimulus of intellectual sympathy 
began now to publish it, in Ze Vation and elsewhere. She 
was unwilling to try her fate in Zhe Atlantic Monthly until 
she had something to offer of which she felt quite sure. 
This was at last the case with her poem of ‘ Coronation’ 
which appeared there in February, 1869 ; her first Aélantic 
prose article, ‘ A German Landlady,’ following it in October, 
1870. She had already printed brief prose sketches in Zhe 
Independent and elsewhere, being then, as always, an easy 
and prolific writer, delighting in the exercise of her pen. 
She also had a high standard of literary form, and was un- 
wearied in correcting and revising ; making also careful and 
critical study of the style of other prose-writers. Her little 
volume of ‘ Verses’ was published by Fields, Osgood & Co. 
in 1870, but they declined to take the responsibility of the 
cost, and she herself paid for the plates. It appeared again, 
enlarged, in 1871, and again, farther expanded, in 1874 ; this 
time bearing the name of Roberts Brothers, who were, after 
that date, her publishers. Then followed ‘ Bits of Travel’ 
(1872)—the record of a tour in Europe,—‘ Bits of Talk 
about Home Matters’ (1873), ‘Bits of Talk for Young 
Folks ’ (1876), and ‘ Bits of Travel at Home’ (1878), with 
a poem published in pamphlet form, ‘ The Story of Boon’ 
(1879), the subject of which was suggested by a narrative in 
one of Mrs. Leonowens’s books on Siam. These bore her 
own name ; and she was the anonymous author of two well- 
known novels in the No Name Series, ‘ Mercy Philbrick’s 
Choice ’ (1876) and ‘ Hetty’s Strange History’ (1877). In 
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Scribner's Monthly for September, 1871, there appeared a 
striking story called ‘Whose Wife was She?’ bearing the 
name of Saxe Holm as the writer. Then followed a long 
series of stories from the same authorship, in the same mag- 
azine, and these were reprinted by Scribner & Co. in two suc- 
cessive volumes, in 1873 and 1878, besides appearing in sev- 
eral editions in England. The name was evidently assumed, 
and it was asserted in several quarters— beginning, we believe, 
with the acute literary critic of Zhe Springfield Republi- 
can—that Mrs. Hunt must be the author. Her peremptory 
denial for a time set the matter at rest; and at least two 
other persons had their claims set up in the newspapers. 
There the matter remains to this day, and we do not pro- 
pose to enter upon it. Either the stories were written by 
“H. H.,’ or they were not; if they were not, the subject 
has no place here ; and if they were, her denial was never 
revoked and should still silence the lips of her friends. It 
is to be remembered that much contained in the stories was 
tender and emotional, and came so close to real life that this 
alone may have made the author prefer to remain unknown. 

Mrs. Hunt’s residence of eight years or thereabouts in 
Newport—during which, it must be remembered, she always 
absented herself in the fashionable season—thus formed dis- 
tinctly the literary period of her life ; for though she always 
remained a hard worker in literature, ber main and absorb- 
ing purpose was afterward different. She was liable to 
severe illnesses, from which she usually recovered with 
characteristic rapidity ; and she found the climate of Colo- 
rado so beneficial to health that she resided for several win- 
ters in Colorado Springs, where she was finally married, 
about 1875, to Mr. W. S. Jackson, a banker and business 
man. It was characteristic of her independent spirit that 
when Mr. Jackson was popularly named among the candi- 
dates for Senator or Representative in Congress from the 
newly admitted State, she deprecated the selection, saying 
that she had had enough of Washington life, and never de- 
sired to re-enter it. She much preferred her charming home 
at Colorado Springs, her long mountain drives and climbs, 
and the constant journeyings to which she soon became ac- 
customed. It was during this period that she formed— 
partly from her own observation, and partly through per- 
sonal interviews with those well-known Indians, Sitting Bull 
and Bright Eyes—a profound interest in the cause of the 
aborigines, and to this she devoted nearly the whole of her 
remaining literary life. She wrote indeed many sketches of 
Colorado for the magazines, and a children’s story, ‘ Nelly’s 
Silver Mine’ (1878) whose scene was laid there. She wrote 
also for children ‘ Letters from a Cat’ (1880) and a sequel, 
‘Mammy Tittleback’s Stories’ (1881). But she began in 
1879 to write magazine articles on * The Nation and its 
Wards’ (Scribner's Magazine, March, 1880) and similar 
subjects, and in January, 1880, came to New York, where 
she spent several months of absorbing labor, chiefly at the 
Astor Library, in preparing her ‘ Century of Dishonor’ 
(1881), by which she fondly hoped to arouse the nation.to 
the wrongs of the Indian tribes at the hands of the United 
States Government. Sending this book, at her own expense, 
to every Member of Congress, she hoped, perhaps too con- 
fidently, to call the attention of the nation. It had at least 
the effect of causing her appointment, with Abbot Kinney, 
to examine and report upon the condition and needs of the 
Mission Indians of California. The report, prepared mainly 
by herself (July 13, 1883), was essentially practical, and one 
could hardly believe that it proceeded from the same writer 
who had, in Zhe Century, traced with such glowing elo- 
quence the early history of the Spanish Missions. Not sat- 
isfied with all this, she wrote in the same service her novel 
‘Ramona’ (1884), preparing this also in New York, with 
such speed that it seemed to her almost an inspirational 
work ; and publishing it in Zhe Christian Union because 
she could not wait for the slower processes of a monthly 
magazine. It immediately attracted great attention, by the 
strength of its characters, the beauty of its descriptions, and 








the absorbing rush and movement of the story ; it was a 
good corrective of the current realism and a good refutation 
of the remark attributed to Howells, that the stories are all 
told. At last she was satisfied with the stroke she had dealt, 
and wrote to a friend, a fortnight hefore her death, that 
these two Indian books were the only things she had done 
of which she was really glad. 

Her death was the cumulative result of a long series of 
disasters. At the end of June, 1884, she fell down a flight 
of stairs at her house in Colorado Springs, her heel having 
tripped on the upper step, and sustained a compound fract- 
ure of the leg. This kept her housed for more than three 
months, a thing always injurious to her very active organiza- 
tion ; and when she was cured it was found that the other 
leg had been so strained by over-use that she was housed 
with a second lameness. This so impaired her general 
health that she went finally to California for change of air 
and treatment, and there unfortunately took up her abode in 
a malarious residenze, at Los Angeles. On February 14, 
1885, she was taken seriously ill ; went to San Francisco in 
March and there underwent a second poisoning from sewer- 
gas, bringing her rapidly in a condition which her physicians 
could only call ‘ nerve-exhaustion,’ but which was described 
in subsequent telegraphic despatches—we know not by what 
authority—as cancer. It is certain that she did not herself 
suppose that the disease was of this nature, when her last 
letters to her Eastern friends were written, at the end of 
July. The telegraph announced her death on August 12. 


It was a curious coincidence that the death of another brill-— 


iant American literary woman, Mrs. Richard S. Greenough, 
author of ‘ Arabesques’ and ‘ Mary Magdalene ’—who was 
Mrs. Jackson’s most intimate literary associate, of her own 
sex, at Newport—occurred at Franzenbad, Austria, on 
almost the same day. 

Few literary women have the personal attractiveness and 
even fascination of Mrs. Jackson ; she exercised a charm 
over strangers and intimates alike ; and, although she some- 
times made enemies, she was always surrounded by troops 
of friends, including old and young, both sexes, and resi- 
dents of every State from ocean toocean. She had the most 
cordial and winning manners, an agreeable voice, and a face 
whose eager youthfulness of expression remained untouched 
by years. She was brilliant, ardent, impetuous, generous 
and confiding ; she had strong likes and dislikes and some 
unnecessary prejudices ; she felt and thought with a swift- 
ness that no man and few women could rival ; and she acted 
almost as rapidly as she felt or thought. In some respects, 
she seemed like one of Daudet’s or Cherbuliez’ most charm- 
ing heroines, yet with a thread of New England conscience 
worked into her whole nature, controlling and fashioning all 
her later years. She was happy in being able to see positive 
evidence that she had done good by her work ; and she met 
death with perfect fearlessness and in the hope of immor- 
tality. 





Reviews 
Physical and Moral Law.* 

Ir is not the analogies but the differences between the 
physical and moral laws which Mr. Arthur points out. He 
attempts, and with a large degree of success, to prove that 
moral laws are of another kind than physical laws, and that 
there is no analogy between them. They deal with differ- 
ent and totally unlike realms, between which there is no 
point of comparison but that of co-existence. They affect 


each other in various ways, but they never pass over into. 


each other. He sums up the differences between the two 
realms in the following concise and exact language : ‘ The 
two orders of law differ in the agents ruled by each respec- 
tively ; physical laws ruling unconscious agents, moral laws 
ruling conscious and responsible agents. They differ in the 





* On the Difference between Physical and Moral Law. The Fernley Lecture of 1883. 
By William Arthur. New York: Harper & Bros, 
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kinds"of relations established under each order respectively : 
the relations of the unconscious agents being invariable at 
every time, and as between every pair of correlates corre- 
sponding strictly to the law ; but the relations of the respon- 
sible agents being not invariable, but normal ; liable to be 
out of accordance with the law, and in defiance of it, yet 
happy only when in accordance with it. They also differ 
in the manner in which each respectively takes effect ; the 
relations of unconscious agents being impressed by force, 
impressed on the qualities of the agents themselves, and 
altogether irresistible, and the relations of responsible agents 
being imposed by supreme authority, expressed in command 
and prohibition, with annexed promise of reward and threat 
of punishment, appealing to such properties in man as con- 
science of right and wrong, feelings of what are natural 
ties, and hopes of good coupled with fears of evil.’ Mr. 
Arthur is very successful in bringing out these differences, 
and with only a minimum of theological language and im- 
plication. He uses language in a plain and simple way, 
avoiding philosophical and scientific phraseology when pos- 
sible. His book is one of the ablest, as it is one of the 
most satisfactory, of the attempts to discuss the new prob- 
lems raised by scientific speculation. ‘The conclusions at 
which he arrives must force themselves upon the attention 
of all thinking persons, for it is impossible to suppose that 
there is any true correlation between physical and moral 
laws. Though a theologian, the author is well informed in 
science and in modern speculation, and he writes always 
with fairness and justice to his opponents. That his book 
will take the place of Butler’s famous Analogy is not to be 
supposed, but it is far better fitted to meet the wants of the 
present time. 





McMaster’s History of the American People.* 


THE recent volume of Mr. McMaster’s History covers the 
period from 1790 to 1803. As the work is to be completed 
in five volumes, and is to extend to the opening of the Civil 
War, the remaining volumes, it is evident, must be more 
succinct in their narrative than the two which have appeared. 
The author has doubtless exercised good judgment in dwell- 
ing with special minuteness on the portions of his history 
which are most remote from the present day, and in which 
the revival of the past will have to the greater number of his 
readers, the charm of novelty. Probably no part of our his- 
tory is less familiar to this generation than the period be- 
tween the Revolution and the War of 1812. Mr. McMaster 
in his two published volumes has unearthed the scenes and 
personages of the earlier years of that period, and presents 
them to us with much vividness, if not always with exact 
justice. The topics of his second volume are of varied in- 
terest. The settlement of Georgia and Tennessee, life in 
the South, slavery and the slave-trade, speculation and lot- 
teries in the North, the United States Bank, the Whiskey 
Rebellion, the Indian War, St. Clair’s defeat and Wayne’s 
victory, the French Revolution and Citizen Genet, British 
and French spoliations, Jay’s treaty, the political contest 
and the elections of Adams and Jefferson, the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, the troubles with the Barbary states, the yel- 
low fever in Philadelphia, the emigration to the Ohio valley, 
the religious revivals in the West, the purchase of Louisiana, 
the exploration of Oregon—these are but a portion of the 
subjects with which he has had to deal. In reviewing his 
different chapters, one cannot but admire the industry which 
has collected from the most recondite sources such a vast 
number of particulars, and the talent which has compressed 
them into a readable story. 

Here, unfortunately, the commendation must end. The 
great defect of the history is the total lack both of sympathy 
and of philosophic insight. In this respect it presents a 
striking contrast to the noted works with which, by its style 
and its title, it directly challenges comparison—the English 





* A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution to the Civil 
War. By John Bach McMaster. Vol. II. $2.50. New York; D, Appleton & Co, 
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histories of Macaulay and Green. So far as Mr. McMaster 
has any political leanings, they seem to be rather of the 
anti-popular cast. But on the whole his inclination appears 
to be to treat all parties and all politicians with impartial 
disdain. He speaks of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe 
with great contempt. John Adams fares little better. 
Washington is characterized in cold and slighting terms. 
Hamilton's politics are approved, but the scandal which 
sullied his character is told with an almost brutal plainness, 
and-without a word of regret. The habits of the American 
people in the different sections of the country, North, South, 
and West, are depicted with much minuteness, but without 
a touch of sympathetic feeling. If the author were a natu- 
ralist, describing the ways of some peculiar species of bird 
or insect, he could not be more utterly indifferent. The 
pictures of early English life, drawn by Green and Macaulay, 
glow with the sympathies of the author, and are made 
effective by the constantly suggested comparison with the 
life of the present day. Of this sentiment and comparison 
there is no trace in Mr. McMaster’s work. 

The style is an imitation of that of Macaulay ; but what 
in the great English historian is a natural manner becomes 
in the copy an affected mannerism. The short staccato 
sentences, the needless repetition of words, the frequent 
antitheses and tricks of phrase, which we tolerate in Macau- 
lay, as we do in Victor Hugo, because they seem the ex- 
pression of a strong personality, become distasteful when 
deliberately reproduced. Thus of Albert Gallatin we are 
told :—‘ Like Hamilton, like Dallas, like Duponceau, like 
Duane, Gallatin was by birth a foreigner.’ What is the use 
of all these ‘likes,’ after the first? So Andrew Jackson in 
his youth is spoken of as ‘a young lad whose intrepidity, 
whose energy, whose fiery temper and intense love of right, 
made him in after years the most remarkable man the Re- 
public had yet produced.’ Macaulay is fond of producing 
an effect by an accumulation of details; but these are 
always germane to the purpose in view. Mr. McMaster’s 
attempts to copy this method have sometimes a whimsically 
absurd effect. Of Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton- 
gin, we are told that he was ‘the son of a thrifty Massa- 
chusetts farmer, and was born on a d/eak December morning 
in 1765, at Westborough, Worcester County.” What possi- 
ble import there can be in the fact that Whitney was born 
on a bleak morning is inconceivable, unless we may suppose 
that the author had some astrological, or rather fatidical, 
reference in view. We think of the sybil’s rhyme : 

Full moon and high sea— 

Great man shalt thou be! 

Red dawning, stormy sky— 

Bloody death shalt thou die ! 
The ‘ bleak December morning’ may have prefigured the 
dreary life which poor Whitney was condemned to lead, 
when his patents brought ‘ endless suits’ and troubles upon 
him. In the next sentence the author seeks to imitate 
Macaulay’s antithetical and impressive style. ‘ His parents 
gave him the name of Eli. ut nature bestowed upon him 
the ability to handle tools, and that strange power of mind 
which has been well called inventive genius.” The contrast 
here adumbrated between the name of Eli given to him by 
his parents and the inventive genius bestowed on him by 
nature is exquisitely droll. And why are we told, with so 
much emphasis, that ‘ that strange power of mind * has ‘ deen 
well called inventive genius?’ Why is it intrinsically 
stranger than any other faculty? And what else could it be 
called? The author might with as much propriety of lan- 
guage relate that on some occasion Whitney set out on his 
travels ‘ mounted on that remarkable animal which has been 
well styled a bay horse.’ The author makes few attempts 
at philosophical reasoning, and these few are extremely 
shallow and futile. He accounts for the excesses of the first 
French Revolution by the fact that it was ‘ a Celtic revolu- 
tion,’ and affirms that movements for liberty among Celts 
are always accompanied by such atrocities. How then will 
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he explain the fact that the religious wars of Germany were 
attended, among that solid Teutonic population, with ex- 
cesses equal to those of the French Revolution, and pro- 
tracted over a much longer period? And how did it happen 
that the fewest atrocities were committed in Brittany, the 
most purely Celtic province of France? When it is further 
considered that the French Revolution of 1830, which was 
certainly a movement for liberty, was one of the most 
orderly and least sanguinary of revolutions, it becomes appar- 
ent that the author’s theory is wholly unsupported by facts. 
With all its defects, however, Mr. McMaster’s history 
must be admitted to have the one quality which alone, in 
any composition, is essential to success. ‘ Every sort is 
allowed,’ proclaims the French master of criticism, ‘ except 
the tedious.’ Our author’s work is certainly not tedious. 
The immense array of half-forgotten details which he has 
recovered with extraordinary industry and condensed with 
much skill, make his narrative and descriptions usually very 
interesting. His style, in spite of its oddities and affecta- 
tions, is lively and readable. His work, if only as a store- 
house of facts, must be pronounced an important addition to 
American historical literature, though it will certainly not 
be ranked with the classical works, like those of Bancroft, 
Prescott, and Parkman, which add to the wealth of careful 
research the charm of a pure style, the warmth of sympa- 
thetic feeling, and the authority of philosophic thought. 





Professor Child’s Collection of Ballads.* 

THE wealth of ballads common to Scandinavia, Great 
Britain and Ireland which relate to illicit love and murderous 
punishment therefor is so great that the third part of Pro- 
fessor Child’s magnificent compilation is almost entirely 
given up tothem. They are strange reading in these days 
of the mealy-mouth, the prude and the hypocrite, reveal- 
ing as they do the actualities of human passions with a sim- 
ple ferocity that has its own grandeur. It is probably by 
design that Professor Child has reserved to this part ballads 
of the kind, so that those who do not care to read them can 
by reasonable care avoid doing so—a care which the famous 
Jady who reviled Dr. Johnson for putting so many naughty 
words in his dictionary could not (let us be fair even to her) 
very well take. ‘ Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard’ was 
not unsung in comparatively recent ages, when no maid 
blushed to hear a tragical story droned out concerning the 
temptress, the handsome youth, and the injured husband ; 
and indeed when that story was considered useful as a warn- 
ing to unhallowed loves. Dryden gave one variant in full, 
and verses are quoted by Davenant and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Bishop Percy adds this moralizing stanza to his 
version, with the suggestion that it marked the passage 
through the hands of some godly transcriber about the mid- 
dle of the Seventeenth Century : 

This sad Mischief by Lust was wrought ; 
Then let us call for Grace, 
That we may shun the wicked vice 
And fly from Sin a-pace. 
One with this ending is marked C by Professor Child. Rit- 
son, who conceived himself as born into the world for the 
purpose of correcting the heinous laxity and falsifications 
of Bishop Percy as regards the ballads of the nation, does 
not improve much on him either archezologically or phil- 
ologically ; the verses are sometimes less smooth ; he has 
**Tis nothing but’ in place of ‘ For it is but’ and ‘ A-driv- 
ing’ in place of ‘ A-whistling ’ in these two stanzas : 
Methinks I hear the throstle-cock, 
Methinks I hear the jay, 
Methinks I hear my lord Barnard’s horn, 
And I would I were away. 
* * * * 
Lie still, lie still, thou little Musgrave, 
And huggle me from the cold ; 





* The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Edited by Francis James Child. 
Part III. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
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’Tis nothing but a shepherd’s boy 
A-driving his sheep to the fold. 

Prof. Child has 14 other variants of this popular story. 
Several have at the close that naive piece of feudality from 
the husband, who, having killed both, gives orders to bury 
them in one grave and tells the sexton just how to place 
them : 

A grave, a grave, Lord Barnard cryd, 

To put these lovers in ; 

But lay my lady on the upper hand 

For she came of the better kin. 


‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ the ballad translated by Herder and 
a favorite in Germany, is an exception to the ordinary tenor 
of Part III. Eighteen more or less complete variants are 
found. ‘The Cherry-tree Carol,’ ‘The Carnal and the 
Crow,’ and ‘ Dives and Lazarus,’ with which the volume 
begins, are instructive and historico-religious ballads com- 
posed for the edification of the hearers. ‘Sir Aldingar,’ 
‘King Estmere’ and ‘ Sir Cawline’ portray the medizeval 
habits of personal trial by ordeal—hot steel, boiling water, 
etc.,—to clear ladies from accusations against their honor, 
and combats of champions in the cause of accused ladies, 
rude intimations of which we find in Olaus Magnus. This 
part contains twenty-eight ballads with variants. Some are 
so like in general plot that it is difficult to apportion certain 
of the variants, particularly as a termination which is a 
favorite in one ballad gets now and then tacked onto another 
different in scenery but little differing in plot. What was 
said of Parts I. and II. can be repeated of this. Professor 
Child is exact and yet not too laborious. He is wise enough 
not to give all, but presents as full documents in each case 
as the importance of the ballad warrants. Of notes beyond 
the strict bibliography of the ballads he is perhaps charier 
than needful. 





‘** Lectures on Teaching.”’ * 

LecTurREs on the art of teaching, with general asser- 
tions which no one will dispute, and advice which can rare- 
ly be of any practical help, are of very little value. The 
‘ Lectures on Teaching,’ delivered by J. G. Fitch, M.A., at 
Cambridge, England, are, however, really and notably help- 
ful, as well as interesting. The lecturer does not content 
himself with cultivating flowers of rhetoric, but goes to the 
root of the matter with suggestions that every teacher will 
find it useful to read and follow. An admirable chapter is 
that on the training of the memory, with the clearest possi- 
ble explanation of what should be learned by heart and what 
should not. Shall I learn the definitions of the parts of 
speech given by grammarians? No. ‘An article is a word 
placed before a noun to show the extent of its meaning.’ 
If I did not know what an article is without the help of this 
definition, I should never tell it by means of it. Shall I 
learn by heart a list of the prepositions which govern a 
dative, and of the prepositions that govern the ablative, in 
Latin? Yes; for these are indiomatic laws which are es- 
sential to me in Latin composition as well as in translation : 
they are largely arbitrary, and I could not recall them easily 
by any effort of reflection. Shall I learn an extract from 
Scott’s Marmion? Well, I think not. For it is not likely 
to have any unity of its own. It is a fragment of a longer 
narrative, and is unintelligible without the rest. Shall I 
learn part of Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ or Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ or 
Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality? Yes ; for every coup- 
let or stanza here is a picture or thought in itself. Shall I 
learn the dates of the English kings, the latitude of London, 
the approximate size of Great Britain, and the population 
of its five or six largest towns? Yes; because England is 
my home. Shall I learn the dates of the Popes, a list of the 
departments of France, the length of the Mississippi in exact 
figures, or the latitude and longitude of Timbuctoo? No; 
I think I would rather fot know these things, though 
I should like to know where the hook is where I can find 





“* Lectures on Teaching, By J.G. Fitch, M.A. $1. New York: Macmillan & Co 
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them on the rare occasions on which I may want them. 
What Mr. Latham calls the index memory is all I want here 
—the knowledge of where to look for what I want, and how 
to look for it. Shall I learn by heart the historical com- 
pendium of the ingenious Mangnall? Not if I can help it. 
For every answer consists of about one-third of a statement, 
of which all the rest lies in the question. And the question 
is not learned by heart. Thus, for example: ‘Ques.— 
What Roman emperor projected an invasion of Britain, 
gathered only shells upon the coast, and then returned to 
Rome in triumph? Ans.—Caligula, in the year 40.’ 

Nothing could be more admirable, more practical, more 
suggestively novel, than such directions as these. They re- 
mind one of the little son of a Cambridge professor, who, 
when a lady asked if he would remember to tell his mamma 
that she had called, answered deliberately : ‘ Well, there are 
so many things I want to remember and can’t, that I don’t 
think it worth while to try and remember such a silly thing 
as that.” Another excellent chapter is that on examinations 
and good and bad answers ; or perhaps even more on good 
and bad questions. After a lesson on the pressure of the 
atmosphere, do not ask the class so complex a question as 
‘Why is boiling water not so hot on the top of a mountain 
as in a valley?’ but proceed by easy stages. ‘ What hap- 
pens when water begins to boil? What does the bubbling 
mean? What would have prevented the bubbling from be- 
ginning so soon? What would have caused the bubbling to 
begin earlier? Can the water receive more heat after it be- 
gins to bubble? What is the state of the air up a moun- 
tain as compared with that below?’ etc. The lecturer likes 
the Kindergaten system for children, but only to a limited 
extent. It is valuable for cultivating the powers of observa- 
tion, but it is never to be forgotten that in the long run the 
faculty of observation is a less valuable factor in the intel- 
lectual life than the habit of reflection. The Kindergarten 
does little or nothing to encourage reflection. The children 
learn to look, to see, to hear, to act in concert ; but all the 
thinking, and nearly all the talking, is done by the teacher 
forthem. This is not a fault in the system, but it is one of 
the limits to its usefulness. Altogether, these ‘ Lectures’ 
are the most valuable book of the kind that we know. 





Some Educational Books and Pamphlets. 

To whom shall we go for help in practical teaching: to 
the enthusiast with untried theories, or to the teacher of 
long experience? Emphatically first to the theorist. In 
nothing has there been greater progress than in the art of 
instruction, and the very best methods of the past can 
seldom be best productive of the different results demanded 
by the present and future. Occasionally, however, one 
comes across a teacher of experience who is willing to ac- 
cept modern innovations, and whose advice is thus doubly 
to be valued. Such a teacher is Rev. Edward Thring, 
M.A., of Uppingham School, England, whose ‘ Theory and 
Practice of Teaching ’ (University Press, Cambridge, Eng- 
land), is worth listening to. Having always intended our- 
selves to write some time a book or an article to be called 
‘A Plea against Thoroughness,’ our eye is immediately 
caught and our attention secured by a page of his headed 
‘ Thoroughness a Fallacy.’ This page proves so good that 
we turn with faith to the rest, and find them readable and 
suggestive, although leaving a little too much to theoretical 
generalizing. ‘The author starts from the right standpoint 
that teaching is something different from the acquisition of 
knowledge. He lays immense stress upon the importance 
of cultivating that power of observation which is the founda- 
tion of education and the faculty to which the kindergarten 
system is almost entirely directed. Turner learned more by 
throwing pebbles into the water than a score of minor 
painters did by sketching the sea while he played with it. 
Your little kindergartener may not have learned to read dur- 
ing his first year at school, but he has acquired the habit 
which makes him inform you with timely zeal if he is travel- 
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ling with you that your luggage has been put on the wrong 
train, and call your attention to the fact that the tags of 
your trunks have no address on them. He can’t read even 
print, much less handwriting ; but he knows that one line, 
which is all he can see, means the name, and that you have 
forgotten to put the city under it. The author puts his be- 
lief, and ours, into a nut-shell when he calls attention to the 
fact that Socrates, the greatest secular teacher the world has 
ever had, could not have produced a single pupil able to 
show a modern examiner what he had gained. Socrates, 
who taught nothing, produced disciples that learned every- 
thing ; nevertheless, as a teacher, he would starve in modern 
England or America, and be plucked himself in a competi- 
tive examination. In other words, time spent in question- 
ing with a view to training the mind, exciting it to seek its 
own information, cannot be spent in casting in knowledge 
with a view to turning it out again on demand. 





A very good point in Mr. Charles L. Howard’s ‘ Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic’ (Potter, Ainsworth & Co.) is the varied 
and full illustration given to the fundamental processes— 
addition, subtraction, etc. It is astonishing how slow the 
movement of the child’s mind is in its first steps, and how 
important it is that none of those steps should be slurred 
over. This Mr. Howard seems fully alive to, and gives, 
with a considerable variety of examples, ample opportunity 
for the slow and sturdy growth of the child’s faculty. To 
be sure the teacher of large experience may find his own 
illustrations better than what he will derive from any book. 
He will have the advantage of knowing the raw material be- 
fore him, and what other material he has to wofk in with it. 
He will find his illustration may, in one case, be reduced to 
a minimum ; in another, he must double the largest amouat 
given on the most ample pages. He will be careful to 
choose what is near at hand and attractive. €: will not get 
his pupils to estimating their per centageS on a basis of 
bacon when he lives in the neighborhood of blue fish. But 
the novice in teaching needs to be led along this road by a 
good, well-chosen guide. 





Pror. AMBROSE TiGHE’s ‘ Notes on Latin Grammar and 
Roman History’ (New Haven) is a pamphlet containing 
numerous well-classified memoranda connected with the 
grammar and history of ancient Rome. These memoranda 
are thrown into the form of brief tracts, which were dis- 
tributed to classes studying selected Latin prose in connec- 
tion with selected periods of Roman history. They form 
epitomes of many subjects valuable in the help they afford 
to a class hurrying through Cicero or Livy. Thus, the geog- 
raphy and races of Italy, the geography and early greatness 
of Rome, the conquest of Italy by the Romans, the con- 
solidation of Italy, the Roman religion in the time of the 
Second Punic War, the government of Rome under the 
kings, the popular assemblies, the rule of the nobilitas, and 
the earliest reforms in the Roman constitution, occupy brief 
though interesting syllabuses, and give a discriminating 
student intelligent hints how to study his Latin originals in 
conjunction with such modern interpreters as Mommsen. 
On the grammatical side there are leaflets on the five declen- 
sions, the history of the subjunctive mode, how Latin gram- 
mar may be studied (historically, of course), and historical 
and logical classification of the uses of the subjunctive. Such 
a plan of comment, running parallel with lecture and reci- 
tation, cannot but prove an excellent auxiliary to sound 
teaching, and we commend it heartily to the profession. It 
is a ‘tractarian movement’ of a novel kind. 


— 





So far as we have been able to examine this new edition 
of one of the difficult plays of A®schylus, it appears to us to 
be a sound and accurate piece of work. (‘ The Seven Against 
Thebes.’ $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co.) In the Greek 
texts, ‘few though fit,’ which Messrs. Ginn & Co. are 
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rapidly putting forth from their educational press, it will 
occupy a prominent place and become an appropriate com- 
panion volume to the ‘ Persians’ of Prof. Seymour and the 
‘ Prometheus’ of Prof. F. D. Allen, which are promised as 
integral portions of Ginn & Co.’s regular Greek and Latin 
series. Prof. Isaac Flagg is put down as editor of Eurip- 
ides’ ‘Iphigeneia in Tauris’ in this series ; wherefore we 
may regard his ‘ Seven Against Thebes’ as an outrunner, a 
free-lance, or an independent product of American scholar- 
ship and research. The excellent introduction puts the 
student at once en rapport with the gist and germ of the play 
whose tragic subject is the unfraternal conflict between the 
two brothers Eteocles and Polynices, one of whom strives 
to expel the other from Thebes. Each dies by the other’s 
hand. The Greek text is beautifully printed, the metrical 
choral schemes are carefully marked off according to the 
method of J. H. H. Schmidt, and the notes are full and 
helpful. The scholia and lexica have been abundantly used 
for the interpretations, and Plumptre’s version of A-schylus 
is frequently called upon for illustrative metrical transla- 
tions. With these three plays in hand, American students 
will no longer be able to complain that A’schylus is neglected 
in this country. 





Every true enthusiast delights in being surpassed by his 
pupils. Froebel himself, whose system is acknowledged the 
best that has been originated for the education of the young 
child, would rejoice to know that his methods have been 
adopted and extended to a degree that makes most of the 
recent text-books on kindergarten ideas far more helpful 
than his own ‘ Education of Man,’ translated by Josephine 
Jarvis (New York: A. Lovell & Co.), originally issued in 
1827. His own book is now chiefly valuable as a curiosity, 
to show how the ideas originated which have been developed 
till the kindergarten, in its general tendency, is acknowl- 
edged the best possible system yet for the growing child. 
The error of Froebel’s book is the one slight error which is 
noticeable throughout the system—vz/z., an over-abundance 
of what we hardly know whether to call profundity or sim- 
plicity, but which is certainly too profound simplicity. 
There is a great deal which, with all respect for this excel- 
lent method, we can but pronounce extremely silly ; such as 
the elaborate philosophy as to a mother’s unconscious reason- 
ing for the benefit of the child every time she murmurs, 
‘Now bite your little finger!’ or, ‘Where is the bow- 
wow?’ A little of the good old-fashioned neglect is by no 
means amiss even in modern improvements on the old sys- 
tems ; and the mother who stops to think, every time she 
puts on her baby’s stocking, what she had better say to him 
about it, will find in time that she is developing an unmiti- 
gated prig. 





Ir people do not learn German, French, and every other 
language, nowadays, it will not be for lack of ‘ methods,’ 
opportunities, and text-books. The panting critic can 
hardly keep up with the steady stream of publications bear- 
ing on language-study. Two new books call attention again 
to the rival and conflicting methods of teaching modern 
languages. The drift is irresistible towards oral methods, 
conversational helps, and instruction by object-teaching. 
The profound impression which Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
others have made on the teaching world by their kindergar- 
ten method—which is only another name for the ‘ natural’ 
method,—is seen in the rapidity with which this method has 
been utilized by Sauveur and others in the higher grades of 
teaching. ‘Der Neue Leitfaden, von G. Heness’ ($1.50, 
New York : Holt), and Kuphal’s ‘ Method for the Idiomatic 
Study of German’ (New York : W. S. Gottsberger) are both 
based upon this method, Heness’s conspicuously so. Natural 
objects, stories, poems, are taken and dissected in simple 
language, conversations thereon are instituted between 
teacher and pupil, pronunciation is comiunicated and 
caught orally, and a sympathetic rapport is very soon estab- 
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lished between pedagogue and patient. A living interest 
not attainable by mere reading or rote recitation is thus 
inspired in the pupil ; each lesson becomes a little drama ; 
attention is concentrated on the talking teacher, and the 
imitative process is stimulated. Dr. Kuphal’s ‘ Method’ 
has the advantage over Heness’s of being printed in delight- 
fully large and clear Roman type, though the book is too 
heavy for easy use. With the usual over-enthusiasm of the 
revolutionary, he signalizes the overthrow of the ancient 
system by a series of astounding statements, such as ‘ No 
true, no real knowledge of language has ever been attained, 
unless it was founded on the solid basis which the living 
voice alone has the power to create,’ and ‘If we cannot 
pronounce, we cannot read ;’ both of which are only par- 
tially true and will only injure the book. How many French- 
men and Germans read English admirably well ‘ to them- 
selves ’ without the least approach to correct pronunciation ! 





THE object of ‘A Study of the First Aneid’ (Boston : 
anonymous) is to show that the lines, each by each, of the 
First AZneid—and, by extension, that hexameters in general 
—‘ read virtually into five words—into words, that is, bear- 
ing obviously an accent, together with combinations the 
words of which are so intimately connected in sense and 
grammar as to move naturally under one accent rather than 
more.’ There is a great deal of truth as well as sense in 
this new presentation of the rhythmic principle. Prose 
words doubtless read in clusters, under a dominant accent 
(compare ‘ sentence accent’ in modern French) ; then why 
not poetic words, even those as rigidly circumscribed as the 
words found clinched by the two extremes of the Latin 
hexameter? The anonymous author of this view does not 
do anything to destroy the framework of an hexameter line. 
He would simply show how such a line should be accentu- 
ated and read. 





Lord Houghton’s Poetry. 


THE two Nineteenth Century poets who have so impressed - 


the poets that came after them that they may be said to have 
founded schools are Keats and Wordsworth. The differ- 
ence between Keats and Wordsworth is the difference be- 
tween the intellectual quality which we call Poetry and the 
intellectual quality which we call Philosophy. Keats wrote 
nothing that was not simple, sensuous, passionate ; Words- 
worth wrote nothing that was not complex, metaphysical, re- 
flective. The inspiration of Keats was the instinct of his 
exquisite temperament, which was quickened to expression 
by every beautiful thing ; the inspiration of Wordsworth was 
the habit of his meditative mind, which was always seek- 
ing interpretations of itself in material things, and finding 
thoughts that were ‘too deep for tears’ in the nothings of 
his daily life. Keats had no recognition before he died, but 
he lives to-day as the most poetical poet of his time ; Words- 
worth, on the contrary, was widely recognized during his 
own life time, but his influence has long since waned. 
There was that in his verse, when once its excellence had 
been acknowledged, which made followers for him, and of 
which traces still remain in the verse of Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
Sir Henry Taylor, Matthew Arnold, and Lord Houghton. 
Other qualities than those which characterized the verse of 
Wordsworth were vital in the author of ‘ Inisfail’ and ‘ May 
Carols,’ the author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde’ and ‘ Edwin 
the Fair,’ and the author of ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ and 
‘Tristram and Iseult;' but they were denied to Lord 
Houghton, who was a Wordsworthian, and nothing else. 
He differed from Wordsworth, in that he manifested no 
marked predilection for description, no individual observa- 
tion of woods or waters, trees or flowers—no mysterious 
sympathy with, and no inexplicable worship of, nature, eith- 
er for what it is or what it symbolizes ; but he resembled 
him in that he reverenced his own personality as an excep- 
tional one, whith it was not, and that he magnified every- 
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thing that pertained to himself in the shape of an outward 
event, or the shadow of an inward experience. We wonder 
while we read him what it was that induced him to write 
many of the things that we are reading. They lack the in- 
terest which attaches to actions, with which, by the way, he 
seldom grapples, and they lack the more recondite interest 
which attaches to speculative trains of thought. We find 
fault with them, and rightly, but in spite of all our fault- 
finding there is a charm about them which we are unable to 
resist, and equally unable to define. It may be in the 
atmosphere in which they live, move, and have their being, 
though nothing that is clothed in flesh and blood could exist 
there for a moment ; or it may be in the vibration of some 
chord in our souls which answers to their music. What this 
charm is will be felt in such lines as these in ‘ The Flight 
of Youth :’ 
Bow your heads very low, 
Solemn-measured be your paces, 
Gathered up in grief your faces, 
Sing sad music as ye go; 
In disordered handfuls strew 
Slips of cypress, sprigs of rue ; 
In your hands be om the bloom, 
Whose long petals once and only 
Look from their pale-leavéd tomb 
In the midnight lonely ; 
Let the nightshade’s beaded coral 
Fall in melancholy moral 
Your wan brows around, 
While in very scorn ye fling 
The amaranth upon the ground 
As an unbelievéd thing ; 
What care we for its fair tale 
Of beauties that can never fail, 
Glories that can never wane ? 
No such blooms are on the track 
fe has past, who comes not back 
Never again ! 


We have a still finer poetic quality in this tender lyric, 
which reminds us of the little songs in which Wordsworth 
embalmed the memory of his ‘ Lucy,’ whom we take to have 
been as much a shadow as Byron’s ‘ Thyrza:’ 


I would be calm, I would be free 
From thoughts and images of Thee ; 
But Nature and thy will conspire 
To bar me from my fair desire. 


The trees are moving with thy grace, 
The waters w#// reflect thy face ; 
The very flowers are plotting deep, 
And in thy breath their odours steep. 


The breezes, when mine eyes I close, 
With sighs, just like mine own, impose ; 
The nightingale then takes his part, 
And plays thy voice against my heart. 


If Thou, then, in one golden chain 

Canst bind the world, I strive in vain ; 

Perchance my wisest scheme would be 

To join this great conspiracy. 
Poetry like this, and there is more of it in Lord Houghton, 
does not authenticate itself as a record of actual experience, 
but declares, instead, that it is merely the expression of an 
imaginary feeling, the confession of a would-be lover, who 
in this instance is following leisurely in the footsteps of an 
unimpassioned Master, whose last scholar he is. There are 
better things in Lord Houghton than his love verse, of which 
the lyric just quoted is a favorable example, just as there are 
better things in Wordsworth than his ‘ Lucy’ poems, after 
which it was modelled ; and the best in both are those in 
which they forgot to be mannered, and remembered to be 
poetical. We have Wordsworth at his best in ‘ Ruth’ and 
the lines to the nightingale (‘Oh nightingale, thou surely 
art’), and we have Lord Houghton at his best in his songs 
‘I Wandered by the Brookside’ and ‘ The Old Manorial 
Hall.’ R. H. STODDARD. 
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Conviva Satur. 


Ir He could say it, turning from the board 
His creedless life had spread him, nor repine 
That in his dear Digentia other wine 
Than his should gather coolness, or the hoard 
Of Sabine olives be for others stored,— ‘ 
Then surely, I! The love this heart of mine 
Knew of all draughts to be the most divine, 
Into life’s crystal goblet hath been poured 
Till it runs over : faith, the living bread, 
Hallows the table, while on every side 
With heaping clusters have my hopes been fed, 
Nor tempered appetite been once denied : 
And I am ready, when the thanks are said, 
To rise and leave the banquet,—-satisfied. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 





The Lounger 


WHILE thousands of readers will regret the death of Mrs. 
Jackson as removing one of the ablest of American authors, hun- 
dreds will regard it as a severe personal loss. To her many 
friends her literary work was a matter of secondary corsidera- 
tion. What they will most lament is the loss of a noble and in- 
spiring personality—the warm heart and sunny presence that 
added tenfold to the power and charm of one of the brightest 
minds in the country. With the possible exception of Mrs. 
Stowe, who belonged to an earlier generation, Mrs. Jackson 
stood easily first—not only as a writer but as a woman—amongst 
those of her countrywomen who have adopted the profession of 
letters. Herlarge nature was in nowise cramped by attention to 
the details of the art in which she excelled. There was about 
her none of that nervous fretfulness which has caused the devo- 
tees of the muse to be known as genus irritabile. She was a 
woman first, a writer afterwards. 





MRS. JACKSON was in the habit of coming East in the winter, 
as she suffered Jess from bronchitis in New York than in Colo- 
rado Springs, her home. Last winter she was not here. At the 
close of June she had fallen and broken her leg—an accident 
that confined her to the house for several months,—and in No- 
vember she had started for Los Angeles, saying: ‘I am going 
to California for out-door air and sunshine, and to get on my 
feet. Hope to be in New York by the middle of February.’ 
But she spring found her in San Francisco instead ; and there 
ill-health detained her. At the end of May I received a letter 
from her in which she said she had been getting ‘ steadily worse 
for nine whole weeks, till now I do not sit up at all, and have 
lived for the last three days on orange gum and iced champagne 
every few minutes.’ On June 3d she wrote: ‘I am no better. 
It is pretty certain that I have nothing better to hope for than 
lying in bed here all summer.’ And yet the end when it came 
seemed most abrupt ; and it is still very hard to realize that that 
strong mind and sympathetic heart are no longer doing their 
share of the world’s work. 





' SomME three years ago Mrs. Jackson was lamenting that no one 
had done for the Indians what Mrs. Stowe had Sens for the 
Negroes. I suggested that the person to remedy that evil was 
herself. ‘But I couldn’t supply the. necessary local color with- 
out living among them. It would take me ten years to acquire 
it.’ ‘ Well, why not devote ten years to it? Doesn’t the subject 
warrant it?’ Mrs. Jackson smiled half sadly : ‘ When you are 
as old as I am,’ she said, ‘ you won’t speak so lightly of a mat- 
ter of ten years.’ A little more than a year later, however—in 
the winter of 1883-84,—she began writing ‘Ramona,’ and in 
three months the story was finished. It attracted much atten- 
tion in The Christian Union \last summer, and Roberts Brothers 
have since sold 15,000 copies of the bound volume in which they 
re-issued it. The demand for it still continues ; and the same 
house has been tempted by it to purchase from Harper & Bros. 
the plates of Mrs. Jackson’s ‘ Century of Dishonor,’ in which the 
same question—the Indian—is treated statistically instead of 
romantically. 





IT is to be hoped, now that Mrs. poo is no more, that 
somebody will feel at liberty to prove her authorship of the Saxe 
Holm stories. It is time that the claimants of the credit which 
the true author saw fit to forego, should be once for all silenced 
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and abashed. A literary secret less carefully guarded is the fact 
that the ‘ Friend at Court’ referred to in Miss Thomas's rondeau 
so entitled was none other than‘ H.H.’ It was she who gave 
that young poet her start in the literary world ; and she was 
wont to say, with characteristic enthusiasm, that if posterity 
should trouble itself to remember her, it would be only asa 
friend of Edith Thomas. The rondeau in which Miss Thomas 
paid tribute to her generous friend appeared in these columns 
two years ago. It runs as follows: 


The road to Favor’s hard to find ; 
The warders, at her gates unkind, 
With frowns will drive thee thence, unless 
Thou comest clothed in courtier’s dress, 
And hast thy pass well countersigned. 
Go not that road with peril lined, 
Thy hest upon another bind : 
How rich thou art, if thou possess 
A friend at court ! 
Keep to thyself the quiet mind ; 
The doubtful maze for thee he’ll wind, 
And all with craft and gentleness 
Thy suit on jealous Favor press, 
Standing her high, carved throne behind— 
A friend at court ! 





THERE are two popular conceptions of the daily routine of 
royalty. One is that kings and queens always dress in silks and 
Satins, wear glass slippers, eat from gold dishes (if they eat at 
all), and sleep with their crowns on, the familiar pin Hor 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ being taken in a 
strictly literal sense. The other concept is that the Emperor 
William does his own ploughing in the country and cleans his 
own sidewalks when in town ; and that Queen Victoria dues the 
family wash at Windsor, Osborne and Balmoral. The latter 
view is that which the writer must entertain, who recently set 
an anecdote afloat in which a little granddaughter of Lord Ten- 
nyson was accused of saying ‘ Piggy, piggy, pig’ to the Queen 
on an occasion when the Tennysons were dining with her Maj- 
esty, and their hostess ‘ took the last piece of bread on the plate.’ 
Victoria is reported to have said very graciously: ‘ Yes, my 
child, you are quite right ; no one but a queen should ever take 
the last piece of bread.’ The improbability of a plate of bread 
standing on the royal dinner-table never struck the ingenious 
author of this anecdote. 





IN the sitting-room of a seaside boarding-house, still more 
recently, one young woman was enlightening another on the 
democratic common sense that rules the royal household of 
Great Britain. ‘The Queen, you know, is a very sensible 
woman,’ she was pleased to say, ‘ and has had all her children 
brought up to trades. The Prince of Wales is a hatter, by 
trade ; and Prince Leopold—let me see, what was Leopold ?— 
oh, yes! I remember now—he was a shoemaker.’ I suppose 
when this well-informed young woman read the descriptions of 
Beatrice’s trousseau the other day, she came to the conclusion 
that she bride must be ‘ a dressmaker, by trade.’ 





The Most Largely Circulated Newspaper. 
[From The Pall Mail Gazette.] 

To most Englishmen the paper with the largest circulation in 
the world is The Daily Telegraph. But The Daily Telegraph 
has only a fraction of the circulation of the Petit Journal, a little 
halfpenny newspaper published in Paris. This phenomenal 
journalistic success has hitherto attracted too little attention on 
this side ot the Channel. A representative of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette visited M. Marinoni, the proprietor of the Petit Journal, 
and from the following report of his interview it will be seen 
that the significance of that journal’s success is much wider and 
deeper than might have been thought. Our representative's 
account of his interview is as follows :— 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has lately republished in book form the 
lectures which he delivered last year in the United States, and 
he has republished without any alteration the heavy indictment, 
which formed the most remarkable passage in his lecture on 
‘Numbers,’ against the morals and character of the French 
nation. The charges which he thought it right to bring against 
France were made with the utmost deliberation. M. Sainte- 
Beave wrote to him in the last years of his life words which 
seem to stamp him at once as an authority on French life and 
literature. ‘ You have passed through our life and literature b 
a deep inner line which confers initiation, and which you will 
never lose ;’ and having thus established his character as one of 
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the initiated, Mr. Arnold proceeds to charge the French nation 
with a devotion to the goddess of all abominations, who is vari- 
ously described by him sometimes under a Greek name, some- 
times under a Latin, from which inferentially he seems to assume 
that the Germans and English are comparatively free. * The 
allegiance,’ he says, ‘ now paid to her in France by the popular 
novel, the popular newspaper, the popular play, is, one may say, 
boundless.’ Well, but does Mr. Arnold really understand the 
society of which he writes in this wholesale fashion? Putting 
on one side for the moment the popular plays of France, and 
speaking only of the popular newspaper and the popular novel, 
is he right in alleging that these are entirely devoted to the god- 
dess of all abominations? Let me first take the case of the pop- 
ular newspaper. There is no difficulty in France in deciding 
which is the popular newspaper. In London it is different ; 
The Standard says that it prints more than 240,000 — a day ; 
The Daily Telegraph grandiloquently assigns to itself the larg- 
est circulation in the world. But the —— newspaper of 
France prints and circulates daily more than three times the 
number which the most audacious of our English contempora- 
ries venture to claim. 

In an interview whichI recently had with M. Marinoni, the di- 
rector-general of the Petit Journal, he was good enough to give 
me some particulars of the history and position of that newspaper 
which I commend to the notice, first of the newspapers which 
boast themselves ot having the largest circulation in the world, 
and secondly of Mr. Arnold, who says that the popular novel 
and the popular newspaper in France pay boundless allegiance 
to the goddess of all abominations. The interview which I am 
recording took place on two separate afternoons in the beautiful 
garden of M. Marinoni’s chateau, half way between Monaco and 
Nice. I have now before me the two telegraph forms on which 
was recorded tor the director-general’s information the number 
of copies of the Petit Journal that had been printed on those 
particular days. That for the roth of March was 839,000 ; that 
tor the 14th of March was 840,000, What M. Marinoni explained 
to me was in rough outline the means by which the Petit Journal 
has, in four and twenty years, attained to a circulation which 
throws into the shade every other newspaper in the Old World 
or the New. But I must first say a few words about my inform- 
ant, M. Marinoni. In England this gentleman is best known as 
a maker of printing-presses.' Notwithstanding the heavy taxa- 
tion of France, notwithstanding the higher price of iron and of 
coal, notwithstanding the heavy octroi duties levied on commodi- 
ties entering Paris, M. Marinoni’s firm has been able to con- 
struct in Paris printing-presses which are preferred by several 
proprietors of London newspapers to those made in England. 
It was, in fact, as a printer that he first became interested in the 
Petit Journal, of which he is now the chief owner and the ex- 
clusive director. M. Marinoni is therefore a highly qualified 
witness and expert on newspaper questions, and when I add that 
the thickset little man of about fifty years of age whom I am now 
interviewing has by indomitable energy pushed himself up from 
a very obscure origin to one of the most powerful positions in 
France, | feel certain that what he says will be read with atten- 
tion. But to return to the history of the Petit Journal. 

This small newspaper was founded under the Empire in the 
year 1861, four years earlier than Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. It 


- was at first, perforce, a purely literary newspaper. How could 


it be otherwise when the Government inflicted on every political 
newspaper a tax, levied in the form of a stamp, of a halfpenny 
for each copy? Now the price of this newspaper was a half- 

enny ; had it, therefore, gone into politics it must have doubled 
its price, the lowness of which was the chief reason of its exist- 
ence. As a purely literary newspaper, in the nine years which 
elapsed before the fall of the Empire, depending for its popu- 
larity almost entirely on its feuilletons, it had advanced to a cir- 
culation in the year 1870 of about 300,000 copies. After the 
war, the tax on politics being dropped, it became political, and 
attained to a still larger development. ‘We are now,’ said M. 
Marinoni, ‘increasing our circulation more rapidly than ever. 
Instead of the 300,000 copies of fifteen years ago, we are now, as 
you have seen, circulating more than 800,000,’ To show the 
extraordinary preponderance of the Petit Journal over the other 
Paris newspapers, I may say that a very careful inquiry subse- 

uently instituted at Paris enables me to state the circulation of 
the leading Paris papers in the present year at not much above 
or below the following figures :—Figaro, 50,000; Temps, 33,000 ; 
Débats, 8000; Siécle, 6000. None of the larger newspapers 
with which the Englishman is acquainted on the Paris boule- 
vards has a circulation anything approaching the 7ems or the 
Figaro. Of the 800,000 copies of the Petit Journal 350,000 as 
a general rule are sold in Paris, and 450,000 in the provinces 
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and abroad. There is a considerable sale in the Low Coun- 
tries, 

* What, then,’ said I, * has been the secret of this amazing suc- 
cess?’ ‘The Petit Journal,’ said M. Marinoni, ‘is above all 
things a decent and respectable newspaper (journal honnéte). 
You believe in England that the French people are fond of im- 
obs gorse The contrary is the case : our principle has always 

een to tone down whatever is horrible or disgusting (adoucis- 
sant les horreurs et les saletés). We do this even in our news 
(méme dans les faits divers). My greatest personal trouble in 
connection with the paper has always been to choose the feuille- 
ton. My wife and I often read nine of these in order to select 
one, and our one absolute rule, from which we never depart, is 
that the stories which we print should be decent and proper 
stories. Upon that the popularity and success of our paper, to 
a great extent, depend. In the matter of politics our principle 
has been never to lay down the law too strongly. I know it is 
the practice of some editors to dictate day by day a policy to the 
nation (donner chaque jour des lecons a la nation), but I, on the 
contrary, every day take lessons from the nation. The Petit 
Journal never speaks evil of the Government. When the Gov- 
ernment does wrong we either state the fact in the most unim- 
passioned way, or else we do not say it at all. Be sure that the 
mass of the French people is above all things respectable and 
dislikes sensations. The women, above all, insist on decency. 
And here,’ said M. Marinoni, ‘is the proof of it. The half- 
dozen newspapers which I hold in my hand are the rivals of the 
Petit Journal. I can tell you in each case why their circulation 
is SO Insignificant as it is. Here is one wich is strongly anti- 
Clerical. This paper never comes out without containing some 
account, true or invented, of how some priest assaulted some 
young lady. Here are others, one, two, and three, which are 
devoted to the interests of certain individual politicians, and 
never come out without a pzan in praise of this, that, or the 
other political adventurer. The Petit Journal is tree from these 
peculiarities, and so is the French nation. I maintain that a 
very slight acquaintance with your London or any big German 
town, such as Hamburg, for example, would convince an im- 
partial person that the English and the Germans have no partic- 
ular reason to plume themselves on the score of morals as being 
superior to my countrymen.’ 

* How, then, are these feuilletons produced which make your 
paper so popular? Who are the writers, and how much do you 

*pay them?’ ‘The Petit Journal,’ said M. Marinoni, ‘ contains 
each day a small portion of two separate feuilletons. To-da 
we have, on the first page, a portion of a story called ‘‘ Les 
Millions de M. Joramie.’’ It is signed Emile Richebourg, a 
gentleman who is a great favorite with our readers, and many 
of whose novels have appeared in the paper. For this, the more 
important of the two feuilletons which are at present running 
through the paper, and which is of a length to last six months, 
the author will receive £2000, For the second and slighter 
story, which appears on the third page, the price paid is a quar- 
ter of the first—£500. You will see, therefore, that we pay 
£5000 a year to French authors for works of fiction alone, quite 
apart from the other expenses of the paper. Further, the 
arrangement with the authors is that the feuilletons may not be 
published in book form until six months have elapsed after the 
last number has appeared in the newspaper. The profits of the 
publication in book form, if such publication takes place, belong 
to the author, and I have known cases where, over and above 
what he had received from the newspaper, the author has re- 
ceived over £ 4000 for the sale of his novel in book form.’ 

Space forbids me to give more at present of my interesting con- 
versation with M. Marinoni. I would, in conclusion, simply 
inquire of Mr. Matthew Arnold whether he will admit that the 
Petit Journal is, par excellence, the popular newspaper of 
France—whether he will admit that the feuilletons which, ac- 
cording to M. Marinoni, have mainly contributed to its popu- 
larity, and which, according to the same indubitable authority, 
are remarkable for nothing so much as the absence of impropri- 
eties, may fairly be called the 6 ular novels of France, and 
whether, with this—as I cannot help suspecting—new informa- 
tion before him, he is able to repeat his sweeping accusation in 
regard to the boundless allegiance which he has said that the 
popular novel and the popular newspaper of France pay to the 
goddess of all abominations? May it not be possible that M. 
Zola and the various disgusting writers on whose supposed pre- 
ponderance Mr. Arnold's opinion has probably been based, 
write in fact not so much for the French people as for the im- 
modest and obscene of all nations, and that their sale in Eng- 
land, Italy, Germany, and America is almost as important to 
them as their sale in France ? 
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Mr. Howe and His “ Country Town.” 
[From The New York Tribune.] 


THERE recently sailed from this city for Europe a gentleman 
who, after editing with success a newspaper in a Kansas town for 
a number of years, suddenly came before the public a year ago 
as the writer of a successful novel, which was widely sold and was 
the recipient of many highly flattering notices in magazines and 
papers without number. Presently another novel ey his pen 
appeared, and now he is at work upon a third. The name of 
this gentleman is Edgar W. Howe, and the book which brought 
him into public notice is ‘ The Story of a Country Town.’ Mr. 
Howe is Western born and bred and is a good type of a success- 
ful Western man. He is a trifle above medium height, with 
dark hair and eyes, a smoothly shaven face, finely cut features 
and a high, prominent forehead. His voice is gruff and hearty, 
and it is evident in conversation with him that he shows himself 
exactly as he is. There is no pretension or affectation about 
him. The story of his career is an interesting one, and many of 
the incidents described in his first book are actual occurrences. 
Being interested in Mr. Howe’s book a 7ribune representative 
who met him up-town the other day asked him why and how he 
came to write a novel. In answer to a question or two Mr. 
Howe, who expressed a decided aversion to anything that would 
savor of thrusting himself before the public, began to tell some- 
thing about his experience as the editor and publisher of Zhe 
Atchison Daily Globe. 

* When I went to Atchison, eight years ago,’ said Mr. Howe, 
‘ there was some reason to believe that it would outrun Kansas 
City in the race for commercial supremacy, but Kansas City is 
so far ahead of us now that we have no hope of overtaking it, 
though Atchison is an excellent town of 20,000 population and 
has a trade which can never be taken “ag from it. I originally 
printed the paper which I now publish, 7Ze G/ode, on a Gordon 
job press, and my brother and myself not only wrote all that it 
contained but set the type and worked the press. The paper 
was very small, of course, but the people liked it, and it has 
prospered so well that it now owns a building of its own and is 
more prosperous than either of its contemporaries. Even now I 
frequently ‘‘ make up’’ the forms when there is a rush, and a 
day seldom passes that I do not assist in the mechanical work of 
the paper, for we issue in the evening and are always late. For 
a number of years I did all the editing, soliciting, reporting, 
managing, etc., but I now have a young man assisting me, and 
am quite a loafer. Zhe Glode isn’t much of a paper, you will 
imagine, but we manage to sell 1800 every day,{though I often 
wonder what the people want with them. I have been ina 
printing office steadily since I was eleven years old, and have 
worked at the case in Salt Lake City, Denver, Cheyenne, Yank- 
ton and all over the West and North.’ 

‘ What started the idea of your writing a novel?’ ‘ Three or 
four years ago I began writing ‘‘ The Story of a Country Town”’ 
at night. If the story has any foundation in fact, the country 
town is Bethany, Harrison County, Mo., where I learned the 
printer's trade in my father’s office. ‘* Fairview”’ is an actual 
name, and about such a place as the story makes out. I learned 
recently that the church was blown down last year and is now a 
wreck. I had an uncle named Joe Irwin, and I suppose he is 
the foundation of ‘‘ Jo Erring,’’ but their histories are not in any 
way alike, for my uncle now runs a saw-mill in that part of the 
country and is not at all sentimental. The character ot ‘* The. 
Meek”’ in the story was really George Meek, who had a tre- 
mendous family of good-natured and laughing children ; and 
the community of ‘‘ Fairview ’’ generally in the story is about as 
I remember it at Bethany, though I have not been there since I 
was twelve or thirteen years old. The newspaper mentioned in 
the book, Zhe Union of States, was the paper my father really 
published, and he was so aggressive in the anti-slavery cause 
that in 1859 he was arrested under a Missouri statute relating to 
slaves and threatened with the penitentiary ; but the Jowa men 
came over the border with guns and knives and openly defied the 
court to make a case against him. The printer ‘‘ Martin,’’ who 
is a character in the book, is still working in the same office, 
although the paper has a different name now ; his name is E. R. 
Martin, and a good many years ago he wrote short stories for 

The New York Mercury. ‘‘ John Westlock’’ was drawn from 
real life, though as a matter of fact he never acknowledged that 
he was wrong, but believes to this day that he was right in run- 
ning away. ‘‘Jo Erting’’ and his wife, ‘‘ Big Adam,” “ Little 
Biggs,’’ ‘‘ Damon Barker,” etc., were entirely fictitious, as 
were the incidents in which they participate. 

‘ When the story was finally completed I offered it to Harper 
& Brothers, of New York, but they refused it. Osgood & Co. 
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and Roberts Brothers, of Boston, also refused it. I kept the 
manuscript for a time and was half tempted to burn it up. 
Finally, however, I determined to print it myself. This was 
done on the Gordon press which formerly printed Zhe Glode, 
and as we could print only four ras at a time the edition of 
1500 copies required a great deal of work. I set some of the 
type myself, and read newspaper proofs in connection with book 
proofs every wee § The Western newspapers were very kind 
when the story finally appeared, but the first notice it received 
which attracted attention appeared in The New York World. 
This was over a column and a half in length, and was so com- 
plimentary that the book business was very brisk with me for a 
time. Barney McAuley, the actor, introduced the book into 
The World office, having picked it up on his Western tour. He 
found the book in a local book-store and was attracted by its 
odd appearance. It was printed in minion type and looked 
different from ordinary wh og He thrust it into his bag and on 
his way East, having nothing to do, he took it out and read it. 
He was greatly interested and when he reached New York 
handed it over to a member of 7He Wordd’s staff. Thus it first 
came into notice in the East. This notoriety attracted the atten- 
tion of publishers, and I received propositions from James R. 
Osgood & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, Funk & Wagnalls and 
one or two others. Osgood & Co. were first in the Feld and I 
edily closed with them and they issued the story in Septem- 
ber last. During the following February the same firm issued 
The Mystery of the Locks,’’ but it did not please the critics so 
well ; indeed, the general verdict was unfavorable. I do not 
like ‘‘ The Mystery ’’ very well myself. I am now engaged on 
another story, but I do not like book-writing, and it may not 
appear for some time. My experience is that book-writing is 
not a profitable business, but 7%e Globe pays reasonably well if 
I give it attention, Although the ‘‘ Country Town’’ has had an 
unusual sale, the profits have not been large, and I am not as 
ambitious in the matter of book-making as I was. I imagined 
that a book receiving the newspaper attention which the ‘‘ Coun- 
try Town "’ did would net the author twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars ; but I find that twenty or thirty hundred is much nearer 
the mark.’ 
* Your first book received much attention from the reviewers, 
I believe?’ ‘Oh, yes. Nearly every paper in the country gave 
it a handsome notice. Zhe Tribune printed a column and a 
quarter about it. The other New York papers spoke favorably, 
as did also all the leading papers of Boston, Philadelphia and 
other cities. The Century published a highly flattering notice 
of four columns, signed W. D. Howells. Zhe Aétlantic, The 
London Spectator, The Saturday Review and other leading 
journals spoke in the same way. I only saw one unfavorable 
criticism. I am very much indebted to the newspapers of the 
country, for all of them have given me much more space than I 
deserve.’ As an illustration of the popularity of his first book 
in his own neighborhood, Mr. Howe mentioned the fact that in 
Kansas City one bookseller has sold 500 copies of ‘ The Story of 
a Country Town,’ and the demand for it is continuous ; the 
greatest sale of a single book that this dealer has made was 100 
copies of F. Marion Crawford's ‘ Roman Singer.’ Mr. Howe, 
accompanied by three friends from Atchison, sailed for Europe 
for a two months’ vacation, intending to visit Ireland, Scotland, 
England, France, Switzerland and the Rhine. 





More of the American Joke. 
[From The Saturday Review.] 

IN one of his novels Mr. James Payn mentions a little boy who 
conceived ‘ The Joke’ to be an invisible but personal spiritual 
essence. He was led to this view (characteristic of the earliest 
stage of thought) by hearing the cook say that she ‘ could not see 
the joke’ of this or that. Americans do allow that, like the 
cook, we Europeans ‘ cannot see the joke,’ the ‘ great American 
joke,’ as some of them call it. Perhaps they will also admit 
that persons from the Eastern States cannot see the joke of the 
great West. Mr. Chance, in a recent letter to the papers, de- 
scribes the latest development of the Western joke ; and we con- 
fess that, from a deplorable lack of humor, we do not see it. 
Too much does it resemble that form of Irish humor, the ‘ card- 
' ing’ of women, the maiming of cattle, the beating of farmers 
into jelly, and the shooting of ladies on their way home from 
church. These Irish jokes even Mr. Bright, with all his noted 
aptitude for ideas, has recently admitted his inability to see. 

¢ latest American joke also resembles the old Greek or Italian 
national joke—the capture of travellers by brigands. Ameri- 
cans may say that their joke, like many of their idioms and 
words, was really brought over from England. Now, we readily 
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admit that highway robbery was at one time practised in Eng- 
land ; but we do not remember that it was ever looked on by 
the people and press wholly as a humorous performance. This, 
however, is the modern Western view of highway robbery ac- 
cording to the experience of Mr. Chance. 

To shorten a long story, Mr. Chance, with his wife, was on 
the way to the Yosemite Valley, and had reached that part of 
the journey where a hundred miles of road is covered in a kind 
of char-a-banc, drawn by six horses. This ‘ stage’ was arrested 
by a number of men armed with rifles and revolvers, who easil 
robbed the weaponless passengers, threatened the ladies wit 
pistols, and carried off ‘the box of the Wells Fargo Express 
Company, containing money and valuables.’ The ‘ stage " was 
then allowed to move on, and three hours later some Indians 
(‘ friendlies,’ we presume) were sent to catch the malefactors. 
They have not yet, we believe, captured those evildoers. Mr. 
Chance, being but an Englishman, was a little surprised to find 
that ‘it is always attempted to hush up’ these jests in California, 
and that ‘ when the newspapers do allude to them at all it is 
og acy Aa a humorous vein,’ probably with frequent allusions 
to Bret Harte. The fact seems to be that highway robbery in 
California is much on the footing of the Vendetta in Corsica or 
the Camorra in Sicily. Quiet people, naturally, do not like it. 
But there it is, ‘ racy of the soil,’ as the saying goes. So patri- 
otic California, not being able to put down highway robbery 
altogether, takes it as a little local joke when it does occur. 
Landlord-shooting, and the securing of ‘ ox-tail soup’ from the 
living ox, are, in the same way, or have been, stock subjects for 
the wit of patriotic Irish members of Parliament. Doubtless the 
people of New Calidonia think cannibalism prodigiously comic, 
and polyandry is treated with cheery resignation by the Nairs. 
Americans ‘ belonging to the district’ amused themselves by 
frightening Mr. Chance with stories of robbery, just as a festive 
Fijian mi cht alarm the white tourist by anecdotes of man-eating. 
But Mr. Chance found that Americans from the Eastern States 
did not see the joke any more than he did, or than we do. 

In reply to Mr. Chance does Mr. C. F. Buckley, who is not 
only a Bachelor of Arts but a Doctor of Medicine, and signs 
with all his honor-giving letters, take up the pen. He says the 
papers do not hush up robberies, and we really think he must be 
right, for to ‘hush up’ anything is by no means the manner of 
the Western press. He adds that the Government always offers 
£200 for highway robbers, and that the detectives of Wells and, 

argo are excellent :—‘ There has not been an individual of the 
highwayman class in the Pacific States for the past twenty years 
we has not already paid the penalty of his crime either on the 
scaffold or inafelon’scell.’ Yet Mr. Chance’s experience demon- 
strates that this does not discourage the others. With regard to 
the joke Mr. Buckley writes—and his words need no comment 
on their simple grandeur—‘ The People of California pay very 
trifling attention to the loss or gain of sums of money that seem 
important elsewhere’ (this is good), ‘ and I can imagine a good 
deal of mirth on their part at the just indignation of Mr. 
Chance.’ Why, that is precisely what Mr. Chance complained 
of ; he was robbed in California, and insulted in a cowardly 
manner by armed thieves, and the Californians laughed at him 
on that account. Mr. Mackenzie, lately returned from those 
parts, heard that a little girl had been killed and a man wounded 
by the pistols of the passengers themselves. This is part of the 
joke, perhaps—the Californian joke; but no, we do not see it, 
and we do not expect it to be detected by New Yorkers or Bos- 
tonians. It is a joke that does not bear transplanting. 





Current Criticism 


LorD HouGHTON’s LOVE OF LITERATURE :—He is hardl 
thought of here as a lord. He wasindeed alord rather by acci- 
dent than otherwise, if we may so pot the matter ; that is to say, 
the man was so much more than the title that the title scarcely 
counts for more with those who knew him than the conventional 
‘Mr.’ might. He did not come to us as a lord, but as a poet, a 
man-of-letters, a gentleman whom to know was in itself a means 
of culture. Lord Houghton, whether as Lord Houghton or as 
Richard Monckton Milnes, was a man-of-letters by taste and 
impulse even more than in performance. That which he wrote 
was exquisite in grace and full of rich substance, but he was 
never nanery for literary expression. His temperament was 
reserved ; he had little of that eager craving for utterance which 
besets most men of letters. He loved literature too well to con- 
tribute aught but his best to it, and he served it quite as much 
by the helpful encouragement he constantly gave to others as by 
the work he himself did. The worth of his creative work is 
great, but the service he rendered as a literary influence was 
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very much greater and further reaching. There can be little 
doubt in the minds of those who know the exquisite quality of 
his poetry, that he might have filled a very large place in the 
public estimation if he had been minded to press his productive 
capacity. As it was, he wrote comparatively little, but every line 
he has left us is golden in its worth.— The Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 





‘H. H.’ AND SAXE HOLM :—The recurrence of verses of this 
same strain, like those of no one else, in the Saxe Holm stories, 
was the chief reason for attributing those remarkable tales to 
her, and it was inevitably perceived that they were in perfect 
agreement with the genius of many of the stories themselves. 
The most mystical of these were ‘ Draxy Miller's Dowry,’ ‘ The 
Elder’s Wife,’ and ‘ My Tourmaline,’—which have not been for- 
gotten by any of their readers. The series also included many 
simpler stories, and some as finely sympathetic presentations of 
New England life and character as have been written. ‘H. H.’ 
was indeed mistress also of a sweet and simple style which fitted 
the taste of children well, and many of her verses were merely 
charming and graceful. Her minor work in descriptions of 
travel, such as Zhe Atlantic has published, is very pleasing. 
Two books of the No Name Series, and perhaps the most note- 
worthy of them, were hers—‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice’ and 
‘ Hetty’s Strange History.’ These again were marked by all the 
characteristics of Saxe Holm ; and the bibliography of her writ- 
ings, when it is made up, will be very interesting.—Zhe Spring- 
field Republican. 





A BITTER PILL FOR THE SATURDAY REVIEW :—He [General 
Grant] performed a great but unpleasant task with unflinch- 
ing tenacity of purpose and with a kind of blundering faith in 
the big battalions of the North which stood to him for genius. 
The United States owed him a debt of gratitude, and had they 
not forced him into the political arena, he might have gone 
down to posterity as a single-hearted soldier and a conquering 
hero. To make more of him even at the other side of the Atlan- 
tic is to make too much, while it is quite unnecessary at such a 
moment as this to say anything mist donum concerning his two 
administrations, But here the case is wholly different. He 
conquered no territory for us. He was President when we paid 
the grossly-exaggerated Alabama claims, yet we received him 
with every demonstration of respect and welcome when he 
visited us subsequently. But that we should go further and 
‘concede him the one mark of honor which an Englishman holds 
the highest attainable by mortal man, and at the same time the 
— peculiarly English, is to overdo respect.—The Saturday 

eview, 





A Less DyYSPEPTIC VIEW :—General Grant is to be buried to- 
day near New York, on a cliff overlooking the Hudson. The 
public funeral, which began with a private service at Mount 
M’Gregor, the General's cottage, and proceeded to Saratoga 
and thence to Albany, where the General lay in state at the 
Capitol, and thence to New York, has been watched with every 
sign of public emotion by immense crowds ; and nothing, per- 
haps, has given the — of the United States a more cordial 
fellow-feeling. with England than the Dean of Westminster's 
service in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, held simultaneously 
with the private funeral service at Mount M’Gregor. Arch- 
deacon Farrar preached the sermon, which was curiously pene- 
trated by a vein of republican sentiment which has excited much 
enthusiasm on the other side of the Atlantic. He remarked 
how proud Rome had been of summoning her dictators trom 
the slash, and that the United States ‘were square proud of 
having Presidents who in their youth had split rails, or had 
swept diligently the Hiram Institute, or loaded carts with logs 
almost too heavy for a boy's strength. Dr. Farrar recalled the 
proud answer of a President to one who asked what his arms 
would be, namely, ‘ A pair of shirt-sleeves ;’ and he reminded 
his audience of the noble cause for which the farmers of Lexing- 
ton fired the shot ‘which was heard round the world,’—heard 
round the world because virtually it dethroned the Queen's 
grandfather from his rule over a great part of the New World. 
In fact, it would have been very difficult to preach a sermon 
more thoroughly Republican in feeling than Archdeacon Far- 
rar's, its burden being the essential unity of the English and 
American peoples. 





Miss CLEVELAND’S BOOK IN RUSSIA :—It is not true that the 
Empress of Russia has written Miss Cleveland a letter regard- 
ing her book, though it is true that a Russian translation is to 
appear in St. Petersburg in addition to the French one which 
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will be sold in Russia. By the early autumn a German transla- 
tion will be brought out in Berlin, and, should the demand war- 
rant it, an Italian one will be made. In Russia the liveliest in- 
terest is felt in all that pertains to American literature, and Miss 
Cleveland’s high social position has naturally attracted much 
attention to her book. Another explanation of Russian interest 
in this book is due to the warm friendship existing between the 
wife of the Russian Ambassador, Mme. De Struve, and Miss 
Cleveland. When Mme. De Struve left the United States to 
visit Russia, she carried with her a copy of Miss Cleveland’s 
book, and a copy is being prepared for presentation to the Czar- 
ine, who is a personal friend of Mme. De Struve. The presenta- 
tion copies of the book, designed for the Queen of England and 
the former ladies of the White House, will be ready next week, 
and will be expressed to the ladies for whom they have been 
made. Miss Cleveland will also receive one of these presenta- 
tion copies. The publishers anticipate a large sale for the sub- 
scription edition, which will be sold largely in the South. Had 
the work been published at the start as a subscription book it is 
believed that the sales would have been even greater than they 
have been to date, because agents have so much desired it.— 
The New York Sun. 





Notes 


THE artotype portrait of Grant published by E. B. Treat has 
the advantages peculiar to this style of work—that is, it is 
better than an engraving in so far as it is reproduced directly 
trom the negative, and it is better than a pane in so far as 
it does not fade. It is, moreover, an excellent likeness. A large 
steel-engraving, representing Grant as President—a good full- 
length portrait—is issued by J. C. Buttre, of 7 Barclay Street. 

—Canon Farrar, who delivered the eulogium on General 
Grant in Westminster Abbey, a few weeks since, will visit this 
country on a lecturing tour next month. 

—Dr. Robert Collyer of this city, and Mr. J. Horsfall Turner 
of Idel, Bradford, England, have prepared a history of ‘ Ilkley, 
Ancient and Modern,’ which is being sold by subscription in a 
handsome illustrated volume. 

—In ‘ Henry Esmond’ the hero is made to say: ‘In our trans- 
atlantic country we have a season, the calmest and most delight- 
ful of the year, which we call the Indian summer ; I often say 
the autumn of our life resembles that happy and serene weather, 
and am thankful for its rest and its sweet sunshine.’ It has been 
suggested that Mr. Howells had this passage in mind when he 
entitled his new novel ‘ Indian Summer.’ 


—Mr. C. G. D. Roberts, of Fredericton, N. B., who wrote the 
interesting sketch of Prof. Goldwin Smith that appeared in these 
columns recently, has just been appointed to the Chair of Eng- 
lish in Kings College, Windsor. 

—An autograph letter from Washington, dated Philadelphia, 
May Ist, 1792, and addressed to the Earl of Buchan, intimating 
that the President was sending to him his portrait painted by 
Mr. Robertson of New York, was sold in London a tew weeks 
ago for $150. It was included in the collection of the late Mr. 
F. Naylor, the sale of which realized about $13,900. 

—A correspondent of the London Literary World asks : ‘ Who 
is the author of, and where may I get, the book containing the 
‘lines 

Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross?’ 
The author was a man named Shakspeare, and the book can 
probably be obtained in London. The lines occur in a play called 
* King Henry IV.,’ Part I, Act I, scene 1. 

—In stating that Miss Fanny Courtenay Baylor, author of ‘On 
this Side,’ etc., was in reality Mrs. F. C. B. Belger, we con- 
founded that lady with the wife of Col. James Belger, who was 
a Miss Baylor before her marriage. 

—A catalogue of autograph letters for sale by Mr. W. E. Ben- 
jamin is full of interesting entries. Here are notes, letters or 
mere signatures of Agassiz the naturalist and Augier the dram- 
atist, Barnum the showman and Bancroft the historian, Bryant 
the poet and Jerome Bonaparte who married Miss Patterson, the 
Baltimore belle, Fenimore Cooper, De Witt Clinton and the 
Duke of Buckingham, Mark Twain and Jeff Davis, Daudet and 
Dumas, Guizot, Greeley, Jackson and Jefferson, Victor Hugo 
and Bob Ingersoll, Landor, Landseer and Lamartine, Poe, Scott, 
Wellington and General Grant. But these are only a few out of 
a great many. 





The 


—The American Historical Association, organized at Saratoga 
on September roth of last year, will hold its second meeting at 
the same place on September 8-10, 1885, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education Eaton will deliver the opening address. 


—On May 16 the Swiss Minister, in a communication to the 
Department of State, invited this Government to participate in 
the second and definite International Copyright Conference, to 
meet in Berne on Sept. 7. Secretary Bayard replied that the 
question of an international copyright was pending in Congress, 
and the Government did not feel justified in precluding its free 
discussion by entering into an international agreement, in the nat- 
ure of a formal treaty, before Congress had acted. He said, how- 
ever, that the Government would be pleased to profit by the de- 
liberations and discussions of the Conference, and that a dele- 
gate would be designated, if he could attend without being 

ound by the action of the Conference. The Swiss Minister in- 
formed the Secretary that the Conference would be pleased to 
accept the codperation of an American delegate. United States 
Minister Winchester has, therefore, been directed to attend the 
Conference and to make a report to the Secretary of State. 

—The four-hundredth anniversary of the battle of Bosworth 
Field is celebrated to-day by the publication of a new work on 
the life and times of Richard III., * The Unpopular King,’ by Mr. 
Alfred O. Legge, through Ward & Downey, of London. 

—Pitman's Musical Monthly, an English paper, prints an 
interview with Milton Wellings, the composer a several popular 
songs, in which the story is told of how ‘Some Day’ came to be 
written. Mrs. Wellings was yachting, and one of the yachts 
was reported injured or lost. Her husband feared it might be 
the one in which she had sailed, and, his telegrams to her at 
Cowes remaining unanswered, he was unable to sleep or rest. 
* As he was pacing up and down his studio in this anxious state 
of mind, he chanced mechanically to take up in his hand the 
manuscript of a poem sent him a few days before by the late 
Hugh Conway, and which, up to this, he had scarcely glanced 
at. The first line which met his eyes ran thus: ‘* Or are you 
dead, or do you live ?’’—the very thought which was running 
through his mind! The idea for the melody struck him even in 
that bitter hour of uncertainty, and he sat down and composed 
the song which has enjoyed so much well-deserved popularity. 
I may as well mention that Mr. Wellings’s fears proved to be 
groundless,’ 
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Number 86 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1009.—Will you have the kindness to insert the following queries? 
1. Who is the writer of ‘ The Contributor's Club’ in Zh¢ Atlantic Monthly ? 
——2. What works upon the present International Copyright discussion 
would you recommend as the best?——3. Will you kindly give some ac- 
count of the life of Mrs. Chas. Dickens after her separation from her hus- 
band? I should also be pleased to learn what snombens of the family are 
now living, and what their vocations are. 

Nas#VILie, Mica. W—n. 

1, The department is filled by the regular. contributors to the magazine. 
——2. Write to The Publishers’ Weekly in this city for its index of books, 
etc., on the subject of copymght. -——3. Charles Dickens, the novelist’s son, 
is editor of Adi the Year Round and author of a Dictionary of London, 
a Dictionary of the Thames, and a Dictionary of Paris. A Daughter, 
‘Mamie’ Dickens, has written two or three novels, we believe. If our recol- 
lection is not at fault, one of Dickens’s sons, a member of the Canadian 
Mounted Police, was killed during the recent Riel insurrection. 





No. 1010.—Can any one advise me where, and for what price, I can 
get a copy of ‘ Kenneth my King,’ by Sarah A. Broek, published by G. W. 
Carleton & Co.? I cannot procure it through the publishers. 

New Organs, La. G. H. de R. 





No. 1011.—Who wrote, and where can I get a copy of, a book called 


. ‘The Southern Matron ?’ 


New York Ciry. G. 





ANSWERS. 

No. 993.—I know of no poem called ‘Place aux Dames.’ A Little Par- 
lor drama sv entitled appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine for March, 1878, and 
has been very popular. 

Nxwron, Mass. M. J. B. 


No. 996.—The extracts are from Carlos Wilcox’s poem ‘ Cure for Mel- 
aucholy.’ Harper’s Cyclopedia of Poetry gives a brief notice of him, but 
does not quote this poem. 

Cuicaeo, IL. T. H. Suita. 








In Days or HEALTH prepare for sickness; in youth prepare for old age; which 
means /nsure in The Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., while you are healthy and can 
get insurance, and while you are young and can get it cheap. 














A MARKED SUCCESS. 


SCUDDER’S 
flistory of the 
Uutted States. 


40,000 Copies Printed within the First 
Year. 


From Zhe Critic, Sept. 6, 1884: 

‘©... The book is fully provided with all 
the apparatus needful in the good school text- 
book—that is, full tables, numerous and excel- 
lent maps, fresh illustrations by well-known 
artists, aids to pronunciation, suggestive ques- 
tions, topical analyses, and helps of all sorts, 
both for teacher and pupil, It is also made 
pleasant, plain reading in the family, by the 
fact that all these adventitious helps are thrown 
into the margin or put at the heads and tails of 
chapters, or elsewhere, separate from the general 
text. The page is, to the eye, kept clean of 
marks of accent, parenthetical explanations, ctc., 
and, to the mind, clear from unimportant aates 


and insignificant proper nouns—a thing which 
we like to insist uponin all books meant for 
children... .” 

Scudder’s History of the United States has met with 
universal favor. It has been introduced into the Public 
Schools of a large number of cities and towns, as well 
as into very many Universities, Colleges, Normal 
Schools, Academies, and Female Seminaries. It has 
been called ‘* the best-equipped school-book ever issued 
in the United States.”’ 


Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.15. 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE Norma Music Course. j By 


JOHN W. TUFTS 
AND 
H. E. HOLT. 


MUSIC READERS’ CHARTS AND TEACHERS’ MANUAL. Price, 65 CENTs. 





THIRD READER. Studies and Songs for Practice. — 
FOR YOUNG LADIES’ CLASSES: {THIRD READER SUPPLEMENT. Large Collection of 
Choicest Compositions of the best Masters. Price, 75 cents. 


CoPiIES WILL BE MAILED, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. SPECIAL TERMS 
FOR INTRODUCTION, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
30 FRANKLIN ST., 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
9 BOND STREET, 
IN. New York. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., 
132 & 134 WABASH AVE.,, 
Cuicaco. 





MERICAN ART GALLERIES. 
— Exhibitions. 6 East 23d St., New 
0 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic Artistic 
pasa: 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork. 





VNE AMERICAN PAINTINGS. 
' American Art Galleries, 6 East 23d St., New 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class Inte- 
rior Decoration, Hy og Avenue, New York. 








York. Artists in Stained 

i PORCELAINS, EFT; VERS. 7 MESSRS. | COTTIER & £2'S,, Imported 
ronzes, merican Gall East ‘ictures. est class, I. ve. cw 
aad Street, New York. York. ° ” » 





ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


Frederick Keppel & Co. 23 
East 16th St., (Unzon Square), 
New York, tnvite tnspection of 
thetr large collection. 
Catalogue free by mail. 


A new 





RIDING IS A NECESSITY IN POLITE SOCIETY. 


DICKEL’S 
RIDING ACADEMY 
124-136 W.56 St. and Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


Orrers UNEQUALLED FAciLitigs FoR INSTRUCTION 
IN HORSEMANSHIP. 





ANGS & CO., AUCTIONEERS. Lisrariss, 
Booxs, Coins, AuToGrarHs. Consignments 
Solicited. 739-741 Broadway, New York. 
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